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WHEN FOUND— 


tie 7th, 1912, has come and gone, and no one was allowed 

to bein ignorance of the fact that it was the centenary of Dickens’s 
birth, for every newspaper placard blazoned it forth in bold letters, 
and every newspaper emphasised the fact in column after column 
of eulogy. The novelist’s grave in Westminster Abbey was visited 
by a long stream of devotees during the day, and was covered with 
wreaths and flowers from members of his family, Branches of the 
Dickens fellowship in England and America, and trom other admirers. 


* * * * * 


Dickens was in the air everywhere, and there was scarcely a news- 
paper throughout the world that did not have its centenary article 
and poem—many papers had several : school magazines, church and 
chapel magazines, trade journals, too, had their Dickens numbers. 
Almost every literary society had Dickens evenings, hundreds of 
clergymen of all denominations made Dickens the subject of their 
sermons, Dickens plays were performed in village schoolrooms and 
town halls. Balls, skating carnivals, pageants, banquets, and dinners 
to poor children took place in honour of the novelist’s name. Lectures 
and recitals, pilgrimages and celebrations of every sort and kind 
swayed all English-speaking peoples into the greatest enthusiasm 
imaginable, whilst European countries were none the less sincere in 
their admiration and honour to England’s great son. 


* * * * * 


There was scarcely a rift within the lute of praise. A slight 
indication of what that praise was like will be gathered from the 
brief centenary tributes printed upon another page. Whilst a list 
of the articles from which these were culled, together with scores 
of others, occupying some half-dozen pages, gives only the vaguest 
idea of what was written and printed about the novelist during the 
past month. Most of the articles were illustrated, and in some cases 
whole pages were devoted to pictures. Our desk has been piled up 
with cuttings from the press in the British Isles alone; and the 
task of merely sorting the leading and other articles from the rest 
in order to make the list which we print under ‘‘ Dickensiana’’ as 
complete as it is, was in itself a gigantic one. We do not claim 
that the list is complete; but we do claim that every article in- 
cluded in it is worthy of the subject. The list represents but one- 
fourth of the mass of matter that has gone through our hands, and 
but a few of American articles which kind friends have sent us. - 
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It is obviously impossible, therefore, for us to do justice in the 
few pages at our disposal to the notable event and all thaf it pro- 
duced. We can only leave our readers to realise for themselves 
how far-reaching it was, and how noble was the determination of 
the press to give England’s great man the place in the nation’s 
roll of honour he deserved. It is nct possible even to deal ade- 
quately with the celebrations of our own branches. Each in ‘their 
own chosen way did honour. to the occasion with due homage and 
enthusiasm, and in our article on another page we attempt to give 
an idea of how this was done. ‘To print the reports that have reached 
us would have necessitated trebling the number of our pages. 

* ® * = * 

The Dickensian this month may therefore appear to be but a 
bare, more or less statistical record merely of the events of an 
historic month ; but as facts and figures may be made to prove any- 
thing, we can only hope that our efforts reveal in some measure 
the true story. Mr. Cuming Walters’s timely article will act 
as a relief, at any rate, to the bald details of many of the pages. 
We crave the indulgence of the writers of severa! articles, now in 
type, which the centenary and other unforeseen events have so far 
crowded out. From next month the normal will reign again. 

* * * * * 
In connection with the Dickens Centenary, a new tableau has 
_been prepared for Mme. Tussaud’s. It represents the interior of 
Charles Dickens’s study at Gad’s Hill, from the windows of which, 
looking across the lawn and carriage drive, may be seen on the right 
the old Falstaff Inn, and on the left the gates at the entrance to 
the subway which Dickens had constructed to communicate with 
the gardens and chalet opposite. The tableau is based upon Sir 
Luke Fildes’s picture of ‘‘ The Empty Chair, Gad’s Hill.”’ 
* * * * * 


Sheriff Fyfe, of Glasgow, author of ‘‘ Dickens and the Law,”’ 
has in the press another book on the novelist entitled ‘‘ Who’s Who 
in Dickens,’’ which Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton are issuing shortly. 
A new edition of *‘ The Childhood and Youth of Charles Dickens,’’ 
by Robert Langton, a work which has been out of print for some 
years, has just been issued by Messrs. Hutchinson, with numerous 
original illustrations. 

*% *% * * *% 

The fund being raised for certain of the descendants of Dickens 
now realises close upon £10,000. America’s contribution, it is hoped, 
will reach £2,500. 

* * * * % 

The meeting of Headquarters on March 6th at Clifford’s Inn 
Hall, at 8 o’clock, will be devoted to short papers by members. The 
subjects embrace “The Poetic Instinct of Dickens,” by Mr. T. W. 
Hill; “The Boys of Dickens,” by Mr. W. B. Warren ; “* My Favourite 
Book of Dickens,” by Mr. Frank Weaver ; and David Copperfield, by 
Mrs. M. S. Witherby. Mr. A. S. Hearn, Vice-Chairman of the 
Council, will occupy the chair. 

Tae Epitor. 
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THE USES OF THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
A CENTENARY APPEAL * 
By J. CUMING WALTERS ‘ 3 

eee the uppermost feeling in the mind of ‘each who had 

to speak at this year’s Centenary Celebration was, ‘‘ What can 
be said of Dickens that has not already been said? What can be 
told of him that is not already known? What lesson can be drawn 
from him that has not already been learnt? What can be revealed 
of him that is not already understood?’’ After one hundred years 
it all seems so trite and futile, for we are speaking of a man so 
deeply loved, of one who made himself so familiar and intimate, 
that we seem merely to be dealing with a friend who is ever near, 
looking straight into his eyes, feeling the very beat of his heart. 
And should we say to ourselves, ‘‘ Yes, he is dead; he passed away 
forty years ago ’’—when some of us were too young to remember, 
some of us not born—we still may feel that it is almost like sacri- 
lege to speak aloud of the man and to search once again into his 
history. Yet it is but just that at this anniversary period we 
should let our homage to genius be displayed, that we should not . 
hide the loving emotion called forth, that we should testify to the 
feeling evoked. The Fellowship provides us with such oppor- 
tunities. 

I sometimes try to imagine what the world would be like to-day 
without Charles Dickens, the man whose gospel was cheerfulness, 
the man whose mission was reform, the man whose ideal was Virtue 
in the highest. I can only at such times of speculation estimate 
how much poorer we should have been without his benign and 
gracious influence, without his ineffable personal charm, without 
his noble stimulus, without his great and commanding message. It 
is true he was the entertainer; it is true that he bore us into the 
golden realm of romance; it is true that he moved us to laughter 
and drew us to tears; but, after all, he was essentially the Teacher. 
A reader understands his books but imperfectly, or misunderstands 
them wholly, who does not recognise this vital fact. It is here 
that a Dickens Fellowship can justify itself in use and purpose. 

Is there any real need for the Fellowship, or has the day for it 
passed away? Personally, I am always finding myself in the learn- 
ing stage, and whether I attend Fellowship meetings, hear papers, 
join in discussions, or read that inexhaustible record of past and 
present history in the Fellowship’s entertaining magazine, The 
Dickensian, I feel that I am always adding to my store of informa- 
tion and to my capacity for appreciation. Nevertheless, this may 
not be the view of all. There are superior people who can have no 
more need of the Fellowship than cultured Miss Cornelia Blimber 
had for the Latin Grammar, which, you will remember, she held 
upside down when examining Paul Dombey because she knew it so 
well. 

One of these superior souls, of the critical age of 25, told me a 
short time ago that there wasno necessity for him to join the 
Fellowship—he had ‘‘ read Dickens.’’ I listened to him humbly. 


* Speech delivered at Birmingham Branch Centenary Dinner, February 10th. 
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‘“T’ve read all about Little Nell, and Dombey, and David Copper- 
field, and Sam Weller,’’ he said; ‘‘ took ’em all at a gulp, as it 
were, and swaJlowed the lot. I’m fairly fed up on Dickens, like 
the Fat Boy in—in—you know-—in Bleak House.’’ He informed 
me that his favourite character was Barnaby Rudge, who was 
hanged by the rioters during the French Revolution; and I was 
pleased to hear from him that, as far as he could recall at the 
moment, the character of Agnes Wickfield ‘‘ wasn’t half bad.’’ 
There was no doubt that he had read his Dickens, much in the same 
spirit as week-end tourists ‘‘do’’ Westminster Abbey, and leave a 
scratch upon the stones. 

_ I am not sure that it is this class we want, because we can 
scarcely hope to do it good, and it has some capacity to do 
us harm. I do not ask for lore, but I do ask for love; I do not ask 
for profound and expert knowledge, but I do ask for reverence. 
If Dickens students will come to us in the right spirit we can help 
and be helped, and that is one of the main objects of the Fellow- 
ship. There are some twenty novels; there are 1,500 defined and 
recognisable characters; there are plots and problems; there are 
morals; there are exposures of evils and suggested reforms; there 
are descriptions; there are the humorous and pathetic passages ; 
there are the great self-revealings ; and there is even, I believe, an 
unfinished story, an unsolved mystery, which cannot be dismissed 
with a Podsnap’s wave of the hand—and all of these things are 
worthy of more than a few odd moments’ consideration. Our 
Fellowship lovingly devotes itself to the study of these subjects, ex- 
tracting all the good possible and freely diffusing it again. 

As a student of Dickens—some might even call me fanatical, for 
there are few of his works I have not read ten times, and some of 
them twenty and thirty times—I find that nothing strikes me more 
forcibly than his eternal freshness. His works are like a well of 
pure water, ever sweet and welcome. With each reading I make 
new discoveries, am thrilled with new delights. There is a won- 
drous element in Dickens—I can only call it the element of Sur- 
prise. No other prose author seems to possess it in like measure. 
With the average book, you read it—and it is read; you read it 
twice, perhaps, and you know it. The secret is disclosed; the 
charm maybe evaporates. You ‘“‘seize the flower, the bloom is 
shed.’’ But Dickens is inexhaustible. We laugh with him as men 
just as we laughed as boys; we are as deeply touched by little Paul 
Dombey and as acutely wrought upon by passages in David Copper- 
field as when we first read them. The old sensaticns are repeated ; 
new sensations are created. It is this magic that achieves it—this 
Surprise, never absent; Surprise in charm, in revelation, in in- 
genuity ; a Surprise which thrills and profits; a Surprise which casts 
over the well-conned leaves an abiding glamour—a necromancy 
which never fails. As a Fellowship we can seek this wonder, and 
communicate it at will. 

There have been other story-tellers and poets, other weavers of 
tales, other enchanters with their spells of romance, who might 
be ranked with him were it not that his sublime lessons uplift him 
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to supremacy in his chosen domain. He was the man who in- 
fluenced our forefathers, who still influences succeeding genera- 
tions; the man who made us reflect as a race and a nation upon our 
imperfections, and who by the propelling power of an irresistible 
incentive and the presentation of a splendid ideal, moved us forward 
towards the perfect goal. 

We can scarcely realise the effect he exercised until we contrast 
his England—with its harsh laws, it vicious customs, its barriers 
between class and class, its ignorance, its tottering institutions, the 
England of a hundred years ago—with our England of to-day, which 
is 80 appreciably nearer the Ex@gland of his vision—an England of 
milder laws and juster government, of greater humanity, of social 
kinship, of strengthened and bettered institutions, of freer capacity 
for progress, of good cheer and sublime hope. These very glories he 
helped us to gain. 

The ceaseless worker of 30 years put a definite purpose in every 
book, using fiction for philosophy and statesmanship, and enchaining 
our interest while manifesting his lofty purpose. There was never 
a more genial instructor, never one who gave his lessons to advance 
his precepts with so smiling a face, never one who imparted his 
counsel with such good-humour, and compelled the pupils to take 
even their rebukes with good-humour too. He tells a tale to enforce 
a reform. He wants the Debtors’ Prison to go, and diverts with 
Pickwickian episodes; he wants Yorkshire schools abolished, and - 
attracts us to the subject with the adventures of Nickleby; he wants 
the Chancery Court to hurry in the name of justice, and he fascinates 
us with the case of Jarndyce and all the actors in it; he bids us to 
practise friendly service, and to put aside selfishness, and, like the 
magicians of old, conceals the maxims in a golden casket which we 
open in wonder and examine in rapture—and amid the gold and the 
jewels and the charms within, all delighting mind and eye, we find 
the precious Truth, pure and beautiful and distinct, awaiting us. 

The thousand treasures tor the mind steal upon us imperceptibly. 
We want to search, sometimes alone, sometimes in company; we can 
be mutually helpful to each other; we can discover, and tell of our 
discoveries ;—and here comes in the advantage of a Fellowship. 

The Fellowship should have its branches everywhere and be 
universal. p 

We should be unjust indeed if we tried to localise a man like 
Dickens, if we put forth a selfish claim that he belonged to us, if we 
sought to narrow him down to our limits. Seventy cities claimed 
Homer ; I see no reason why seventy or seven hundred British places 
should not claim Dickens. He had the curious faculty of identifying 
himself with the spots he visited; more than that, he used each of 
them as a precious mine from which he drew pure gold. But he 
belongs to the whole nation—as much to pastoral Suffolk as to indus- 
trial Lancashire, as much to quiet .Sussex and Kent as to bustling 
Bristol and Birmingham. He belongs to London, and London seems 
sometimes to take him in her vast arms and to absorb him ; and then 
suddenly we find that Yarmouth or Brighton is asserting the rights 
of possession. The truth is, then, that he is for all of us—the great 
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beneficent genius who can find his way into every home and ensure a 
welcome in every heart, the man with the cheerful message which 
influences every life, high or low, rich or poor. As the message- 
bringer, as the preacher, the teacher, as the master of pathos and the 
master of humour, as the kindly friend taking us by the hand and 
whispering counsel in our ears, as the reprover of our faults, as the 
censor of our follies, as the guide to better things, to reforms which 
make existence happier and hopes ampler—in all of these capacities 
Dickens became and remains the national influence. 

There is not one of his works sullied, not one but could be put into 
the hands of a child as well as of a nfin, not one but what solves its 
problem aright, not one but what uplifts and reaches towards the 
ideal of beauty and sublimity. The influence descends upon all 
hearts alike, falls like a benediction, is strengthening and consoling, 
and is thoroughly human—coming as it does from one who had 
struggled and suffered, who had been tempted, who had known hours 
of gloom, who had been weary, yet one who had ever found consola- 
tion in fancy, had discovered that the gospel of cheerfulness was the 
best of all gospels, and had realised that this cheerfulness can only be 
an outcome of pure living and courageous effort, and the upward 
movement in which aspiring humanity i is engaged. 

We may be proud to belong toa Fellowship beari ing Dickens’s name 
—that name honoured and beloved the whole world over. 

In the honour of how many novelists could a. Fellowship have been 
successfully founded and have existed, growing in strength, as it has 
done in the case of Dickens? It is a tribute in itself, it is a manifes- 
tation, it is a monument—not cold and statuesque, but warm, animate 
life itself—which places its accumulated love and strength, like the 
bastions of a tower, to denote the strength of the memorial. 

But our tribute, to be complete, must take the form of activity and 
the carrying out of his doctrine. We must insist upon his reforms, 
continue his work, show his spirit, keep alive the flame he kindled, 
spread the light he brought. Our lives should be a living testimony 
to his influence—this will be our truest form of homage, and our 
contribution, in his name, to the world he sought to make happier 
and more beautiful. 


A SIAMESE TRIBUTE TO DICKENS 


RECENTLY issued advertisement hand-bill of a Siamese news- 
44 paper contains the following unique and somewhat startling 
phraseology: ‘‘‘The news of English we tell to latest. Writ in 
perfectly style and most earliest. Do a murder git commit, we hear 
of it and tell it. Do a mighty man die, we publish it, and in borders 
is sombre. Staff has each one been colleged, and write like the 
Kipling and the Dickens. We circlce every ‘town at extortionate not 
for advertisement. Buy it. Buy it. Tell each of you the greatness 
for good. Ready on Friday Number first.” Apart from being a mere 
curiosity the wording of this hand-bill clearly shows what the natives 
of that. far-off land of Siam think of Kipling and Dickens—to wit, 
that anything “writ” in the style of cither Kipling or Dickens must 
of necessity be the perfection of what is truly English. 
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“HOW THE. DICKENS CENTENARY WAS” 
CELEBRATED 
By A. E. BROOK&S CROSS 

QF the variety of ways of celebrating his Centenary, none would 

more surely have recommended itself to Charles Dickens than 
that of giving, in his name, pleasure and comfort to the little ones, 
and in a necessarily brief record of the festivities throughout the 
Fellowship at home and abroad, such functions must inevitably 
have first place. To begin with, then, the dinner held by the 
Charitable Guild, financially assisted by contributions from many 
sources, at the Lambeth Baths on the 9th ult., proved an unquali- 
tied success. The proceedings were graced by the presence of Mrs. 
Perugini, Mrs. Henry F. Dickens and daughters, Miss Florence 
Dickens (a niece of the novelist), uady Constance Leslie, Mr. 
B. W. Matz, members of the London Council, and other notable 
people. It would be difficult to imagine a more simple and 
touching address than that with which Mrs. Perugini opened the 
proceedings. Addressing the little ones, she said: ‘‘ We welcome 
you most heartily to our Dickens Centenary dinner. We called it 
that because it is named after Charles Dickens, a man who wrote 
beautiful stéries, and who loved all children, rich or poor, sick or 
well, and liked to see them happy. When he was young he was 
poor himself, and worked in a factory fer some time before growing 
up and becoming a great writer. He knew this part of London very 
well, and often walked aboyt the streets round about this hall. 
He was born just a hundred years ago, and it is because he .once 
lived and wrote his books and made so many people happy that we 
have asked you here this evening to enjoy yourselves. I hope you 
will like the dinner, and don’t forget to ask for more, like little 
Oliver Twist, if you should require it.’’ 

Needless to say, these few words were received with enthusiasm, 
and, when order was restored, the ready helpers going to their 
work with assiduity, the physical needs of the children were 
speedily satisfield. Roast beef, baked potatoes, plum pudding and 
oranges were the order of the day—or, rather, of the night. A 
band playing many popular airs, in which the childish voices 
heartily joined, enhanced the evening’s enjoyment, while later 
on a cinematograph entertainment completed the programme. The 
organisation was perfect, and reflected the highest credit on the 
numerous assistants, and particularly on Miss Anne Sherlock and 
Mr. Sidney Marriott, the organising secretaries, to whom ill 
praise is due. 

The provision of free meals to children was, however, not con- 
fined to London, for Portsmouth and the Rochester, ‘Liverpool, 
Gravesend and Southampton Branches also gave “teas” and 
entertainments to one thousand, five hundred, five hundred, one 
thousand, and two hundred children respectively. At Southampton 
a further eight hundred free meals are to be provided in the 
immediate future. 

While the charitable teaching of Dickens was not forgotten, the 
convivial aspect of his character and works, examples of which en 
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rich almost all he wrote, naturally prompted many banquets and 
dances in his honour. 

In view of the fact that the London celebrations were postponed, 
with the exception of the children’s dinner referred to above, it !s 
not surprising that for the magnitude and importance of their 
banquets the Colonials and Americans were easily first, among the 
principal ones being that held by the Winnipeg Branch on the 7th 
ult., under the chairmanship of Professor A. W. Crawford, Ph.D., 
while the Lieut.-Governor and the Premier of Manitoba were the 
principal guests. The banquet held by the Manhattan Branch, in 
conjunction with the Authors’ Club, at Delmonico’s, New York, 
under the presidency of the Hon. Seth Low, was most pretentious, 
reminding one of the celebrated dinner given in honour of Charles 
Dickens in 1868. Addresses were made by prominent Americans, 
of which the name of Miss Kate Douglas Wiggin will be most easily 
recognised by English readers, while a poem specially written for 
the occasion was recited by the author, Mr. Edwin Markham; Mr. 
Sydney Valentine, the well-known London character actor, also 
recited selections from Dickens. It is evident the Americans de- 
light to honour Dickens, for the following evening, the 7th, a huge 
meeting was held at Carnegie Hall, New York, where Mr. William 
Watson read an original poem, Miss Edith Wynne Matthison 
recited, and many public men delivered addresses. Mr. Hamilton 
Wright Mabie presided. 

Other banquets which deserve mention were those given by the 
Philadelphia Branch; Birmingham Branch, chairman the Lord 
Mayor, chief speakers Prof. de Selivcourt and Mr. J. Cuming 
Walters, whose speech appears on another page; the Sheffield 
Branch, at which many of the visitors appeared in Dickensian cos- 
iume; at the “ Great White Horse,” Ipswich; and the Broughton 
Pickwick Club. Last, but not least in loyalty, if small in 
numbers, record must be made of a gathering of about sixty 
London members who, under the chairmanship of Mr. B. W. 
Matz, met unofficially (surreptitiously, as the chairman re- 
marked) at the ‘‘ George and Vulture,’’ Lombard Street. Among 
the guests was Mrs. Newcomer, representing the U.S.A. The 
toast of ‘The Immortal Memory,’’ proposed by Mr. Matz, was in 
his happiest vein. The following cordial message from Mr. Arthur 
Waugh was read by the chairman: ‘‘ May the certainty of his 
(Dickens’s) approval unseen, but all-embracing, spread its light 
upon your gathering, like the incense which fell from, the torch of 
Christmas Present.”’ 

Costume balls were held by the Rochester Branch in the Pickwick 
and adjoining rooms of the Bull Hotel, and by the Hull Branch. 
At the latter dance over one hundred members assembled in full 
Dickens dress. Another. dance, of which a report has come to 
hand, was that given by the London Hospital nurses at the Doré 
Galleries. : 

That a week such as this would provide ample work for those 
dramatic artists and elocutionists who specialise in Dickens goes 
without saying. Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C., recited A Christmas 
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Carol at the Nottingham Mechanics’ Institute, and subsequently 


Exhibitions of Dickensiana, comprising first editions, MSS., 
letters, play bills, portraits, etc., etc., were held at Rochester 
Museum, Cobham Hall, Liverpool, Walworth Central Library, 
Gloucester, Manchester, and Boston (U.S.A.). 

Not only amateur dramatic societies, but theatrical managers 
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THE GRAVE OF CHARLES DICKENS. FEB. 7TH, 1912 


also seized the opportunity of giving their patrons a taste of the 
Dickens drama, and we find performances (and very fine perfor- 
mances many of them were, judging by the praise they evoked in 
the press) given in various places between the 5th and 10th ult. 
Nicholas Nickleby, with thirty-two performers, was put on by the 
Glasgow Dickens Society for four nights; and a short play adapted 
from the same novel by the Leinster Stage Scciety, in addition to 
the ever-popular The Cricket on the Hearth. The latter play was 
also produced at the Court Theatre, London, with Miss Haidee 
Wright as Dot and Mr. J. H. Brewer as Caleb; and at Lough- 
borough; Tom Pinch was performed at the Queen’s Hall, Edin- 
burgh, under the auspices of the Edinburgh Branch. The Hast- 
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ings Branch, not content with a mere dramatic performance, pro- 
duced with triumphant success for three nights at the local theatre 
a pageant of a very comprehensive and exhaustive nature. Miss 
Maud Tyler and Mrs. Alfred Cruttenden, the joint authors of 
libretto, are to be congratulated on the unique production. 

Conversaziones and meetings of a miscellaneous character, at 
which addresses on Dickens, Dickens recitals and songs were given, 
were numerous, and space will not allow mcre than a mention of 
those at Brighton, Dublin, Portsmouth (where a cheque for £600 
was handed over for the endowment of a nurse); Gloucester, with 
fifty guests in character ; Lancaster, Stockport, Belfast, Manchester, 
where Bishop Welldon and Canon Knowsley delivered addresses: 
Southampton, Rochester, Copenhagen, and Sorbonne (France). 
Lectures were also given at Beaconsfield by Mr. G. K. Chesterton ; 
Edinburgh, by Mr. Chas. D. Murray, K.C.; Walworth Library, by 
Mr. Walter Dexter ; King’s College, London, by Mr. C. M. Neale, 
and at the Gallery First Nighters’ Club. 

Special services were held, or special sermons were preached, 
at numerous places of worship of all denominations throughout the 
Kingdom on Sunday, the 4th or ilth of February, the most 
notable being that in the Abbey, where Canor. Hensley Henson de- 
livered a most-impressive sermon. Others were held at Glasgow: 
Cathedral, Portsmouth, Birmingham (the Bishop), Gloucester, 
Stockport, Edinburgh (Dr. Williamson), Southampton (Rev. 
Bernard Keymer), and Rochester (Dean of. Norwich). 

The reader of these lines cannot fail to have observed the regu- 
larity with which the city of, Rochester has figured in all the various 
forms of celebration. Indeed, Rochester (not forgetting Chatham), 
emulating the example of Stratford-on-Avon, has proved itself 
worthy of the honour it possesses in its association with the great 
writer. The programme for the week was comprehensive to the 
last degree, and was as successfully carried out as it was briiliantly 
conceived. In addition to the various items mentioned in this 
article, there was a Dickensian costume skating carnival, a civic 
reception, a visit to Cobham Hall, by the kind permission of the 
Earl of Darnley, conducted tours by Mr. Edwin Harris daily 
around the city, luncheons and teas at The Leather Bottle, lec- 
_ tures, addresses, a conversazione at The Bull, special exhibits in 

the museum, picture palace performances, a half-day holiday for 
schools, special matinée at the Theatre Royal, Dickensian Lodge 
meeting of Freemasons, distribution of gifts to six poor travellers, 
and a special Dickensian souvenir guide book. 

Many pilgrims visited the grave of Dickens in the Abbey during 
the week, and many were the wreaths laid reverently unon the 
sacred spot. Of all the inscriptions I doubt if any would have 
more deeply touched that great heart than that attached to a 
sprig of laurel, ‘‘ God bless you, sir, not only for the light you’ve 
been to me, but for the light you’ve been-in this house, sir, for 
many a year.’’ Wow truthfully is fulfilled his wish, ‘‘I rest my 
claims to the remembrance of my country upon my _ published 
works.”’ 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
LXXXVII 
A TOAST TO HIS IMMORTAL MEMORY # 
By A. W. EDWARDS 
‘oe Fellowship we gather here, 
Partaking George and Vulture cheer 


Of chops and tomata sauce so dear 
To portly Pickwick. « 


We meet to celebrate the birth 

Of one whose works, creating mirth 

Sent sweetest laughter o’er the earth ; 
Beloved Charles Dickens. 


One hundred years have passed away 
Since he, who o’er our hearts holds sway, | 
Opened his eyes on light of day 

At lively Portsmouth. 


What wond’rous changes have been brought 

About by his dear writings, fraught — 

With power to bring ill things to nought:! 
Exposure kiiled them. 


Neglect of children, pious cant, 

The careless heed of woe and want, 

Humbugs and shams, with eyes askant, 
Fled at his bidding. 


Ten years ago a little band 

In fellowship joined hand in hand 

To keep his memory green and stand 
For all he toiled for. 


And widely has the movement grown ; 
Across the seas its tendrils thrown 
Binds many lands unto our own 

In bonds fraternal. 


All o’er the world on this glad day 

Disciples will their homage pay 

To him whose charm shall ne’er decay, 
But grow in power. 


Master of human joy and pain, 
Thy work has not been wrought in vain ; 
Thy like we ne’er shall see again 

While here we tarry. 


Then fill your glasses to the brim, 
And drink in memory of him 


Whose glorious fame no age can dim! 
I give ‘‘ The Master.”’ 


* Acclaimed by the chairman at the informal supper at the George and 
Vulture, on February 7th, 1912. See page 66. 
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IN PRAISE OF DICKENS 
SOME CENTENARY TRIBUTES 


The day that he penned his first book he made his country happier, he 
made it younger, he made it better. . . . In past centuries he would have 
been canonised ; to-day we can reward him only with abiding affection, 
given from a multitude of grateful hearts.—The Times. 

If Dickehs had gone to a public school and university, he might have 
improved his mind . . . but probably we should have had to do without 
the novels; the result would have been disastrous to English fiction. . . . 
As this rich and varied gallery of human types walk before our mind’s eye, 
we think it almost an impertinence to inquire—as so many critics have 
inquired—if Dickens wrote a good style; these people are clear; they live 
and move .. . can we ask more of a style ?—The Morning Post. 

Dickens was not so much a man as the embodiment of a generation.— 
The Datly Graphic. - 

Wherever the English language is spoken the occasion will be remembered 
with gratitude and pride. . . . To imagine literature without that sun would — 
be night indeed. . . . Deep as our obligation is to him as the creator of the 
world where it is always sunshine, we think that he was no less great as the 
artificer of modern England.— The Daily News. 

He was above all the possessor of a human magic. . . . He not only lives 
after a hundred years. . .. There are greater memories. There is none more 
vital among immortals.— Pall Mall Gazette. 

Nobody who glances at newspapers will have any kind of excuse for not 
knowing that Charles Dickens entered the world precisely a hundred years 
ago to-day .. . and the result of the whole celebration is a payment of so 
remarkable a tribute to the memory of a popular novelist as is almost with- 
out parallel, and js so whole-hearted that any man might well pride himself 
on being its object.— Westminster Gazette. 

The man who hag quite possibly given more harmless pleasure to more 
people than anyone that ever lived. There have been many profounder 
writers ... but . .. the man who stands out pre-eminently as the 
novelist of the English people may rightly claim a place with the very 
greatest.— The Globe. 

We may doubt if any Englishman born in the last half century will be so 
much written about, half a century after his death, as Dickens is to-day.— 
Manchester Guardian. 

A hundred years ago to-day Charles Dickens came into a world that 
acknowledges itself all the better and brighter for his sojurn in it. . . . The 
centenary of Dickens’s birth is one that it would be in the nature of a crime 
to overlook.—Leeds Mercury. 

Nothing that the critics have said has been able to weaken his hold upon 
the affections of the people. . . . Dickens belongs to the immortals. He 
lives and will live, by virtue of his tenderness and genial manliness, his firm 
grasp of character and his all-pervading humour... and his sympathy 
with humanity.— Yorkshire Post. 

He was a man of feeling who saw certain abuses in the society around 
him, and with his pungent wit and ardent temperament set out to destroy 
them.—The Scotsman. 

The world is a better and happier place to-day because Charles Dickens 
lived and laboured in it.— Aberdeen Gazette. 

He moved steady-going England to a new sense of responsibility for 
English citizens.— Huddersfield Daily Examiner. 

The true celebration is to take the dead man’s living thoughts alone with 
one into a room, and there, by the fire, to renew one’s sense of delight in 
them.—Daily Mirror. 


No man was ever more alive than Dickens. He had enough life to 
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furnish forth a whole circulating library of modern novelists.—Yorkshire 
Telegraph. 

He wrote not for the years in which he lived simply. He wrote for us 
and for generations to come.— Newcastle Evening Maii.. 

The man who has made a nation laugh has achieved more lasting honour 
than a general who subjects a country.— Yorkshire Evening Press. 

Charles Dickens, a man whose position in the literary world is as 
marvellous and unprecedented as are those qualities which make him one 
of the great figures of all time.—Datly Telegraph. 

With all his faults, he may be said to have been the most powerful and 
original creator of literary living beings since Shakespeare.— Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph. 

_For every type of character that the English mind regards with either 
liking or loathing, Charles Dickens has given us a pattern.— Manchester 
Courier. : 

Very rarely do men become national institutions so swiftly as Charles 
Dickens has done.—Manchester Daily Despatch. 

One can hardly think of him in a critical spirit without coupling him with 
Shakespeare, and thereby at once confessing his greatness.—T'ruth. 

He was not alone the writer who saw things, but also the man that felt 
them.—Hull Daily News. 

Such a benefactor needs no spoken tribute, he has the homage of multi- 
tudes of grateful hearts.— Sheffield Independent. 

We are all under the spell of Dickens, from the boy who has just 
mastered his words to the old man whose eyes are growing too weak to 
read.—Cambria Daily Leader. 

We discover the world to be full of Dickens people, hardly realising that 
Dickens had made that discovery before he wrote his books.—Manchester 
Evening Chronicle. 

He had a sort of X-rays vision which pierced not only the brick walls of 
half the houses in the metropolis, but pierced through seeming utter 
commonplace to the romantic heart of things. He thus made the great 
inert, sombre masses of his fellow-countrymen conscious of manhood and a 
possible destiny of which hitherto they had never dreamed, or, if they had 
dreamed, had failed of an interpreter.— The Schoolmaster. 

He did not need a world to come to put things right—he superintended 
the work of Providence in this world.— Ozford Times. 

A taunt often thrown at Dickens is that he made his vice too black and 
his virtue too white. So be it; and let the unorthodox, who claim Dickens 
as their own, bear this charge in mind. He never confused the issues of 
good and evil. He had no sympathy with the modern thought which has 
resulted in a mistaken monism repudiating evil.—Florence Gay, in The 
Outlook. 

One by one other idols of our youth depart, but he remains, not too great, 
like Shakespeare, to be our intimate friend and companion, but offering us 
always a homely and satisfying entertainment.—Filson Young, in The 
Saturday Review. 

His sympathy is contagious; it runs through a whole people like a 
beneficent epidemic. It makes of the man himself a prophet; it dowers ° 
him with the dower of vision.—Sunday Chronicle. 

He makes us all of one family.—Harold Beghie. 

His faith in human nature was illimitable; he never relinquished that 
sweet and simple dream of childhood, that virtue is always rewarded in the 
end, and that no vice is actually irreclaimable.—Arthur Waugh. 

He has traced a path of pity through the snow.—Edmwund Rostand. 

The only way, it seems to me, of rendering him his spiritual due is 
to retire within oneself and try to realise what our literature and our 
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life would be like if he, the most artless of all great artists, had never 
lived !—John Galsworthy. 

Not dead, but living as actually now as on this day a hundred years 
ago.—Marve Corelir. 7 

I think he was the greatest in his line the world has seen since Aristo- 
phanes, or, if you like, since Rabelais. He was, in short, a bull in the china 
shop of the old convention, and that creature may be a blessing in disguise 
when he compels an old-fashioned firm to re-stock.— Richard Whiteing. 

The more the work of Dickens is turned over and over, and justly blamed 
or praised, the more apparent it will be that the word “ genius” fits in his 
case in a way in which it does not fit any other or even azy greater work.— 
G. K. Chesterton. 

It is because Dickens was, to the end, a boy himself, that we youngsters 
love him. ... My own feeling is one of deep gratitude that there ever 
was a Charles Dickens, and that our country had the honour of giving him 
birth.— Jerome K. Jerome. 

The world loves Dickens because Dickens loved the world. . . . the place 
which the English-speaking race keeps closest to its heart of hearts is still 
occupied by a single story-teller—Hall Caine. - 

To-day we know the truth: posterity has inherited the treasure of his 
books . . . . and no one denies posterity’s right, even if some cavil at it.— 
B. W. Matz. 

In my opinion I owe Charles Dickens everything that a pupil can owe to 
his master—to his head master.—William de Morgan. 

He never defiles what he touches. His wit is not like the jewel sparkling on 
afoul hand. The cup of laughter which he holds to men’s lips contains no 
sediment.—Bishop Welldon. 

Dickens was one of the greatest writers that ever lived: an astounding 
man, considering the barbarous ignorance of his period. . . . Heis, by pure 
force of genius, one of the great writers of the world.... There is 
no ‘‘ greatest book ” of Dickens; all his books form one great life-work: a 
Bible in fact . . . all are magnificent.—@. Bernard Shaw. + 

It may be that we are on the eve of greeting the great novelist whose 
birthday will be kept by our grandchildren and great-grandchildren in 2012. 
But I doubt if, for his immortal humour’s sake, our Dickens will be forgotten 
even then.—R. H. Francillon. 

The centenary of Dickens is more than the triumph of Dickens: it is the 
triumph of the simple person over the superior person. It is the victory of 
the common man over the cultured critic. It is the survival and revival of 
human nature. It is the death of decadence. The flaming popularity 
of Dickens has always offended the fastidious arrogance of the “ littery 
gent.” If Dickens had been the idol of a precious clique or the god of a sickly 
coterie, the little men with their little measures would have burnt incense 
before his shrine. But they could not stomach the darling of a democracy, 
the hero of a multitude that no man can number. They felt in their small 
souls that there was something vulgar in a man of genius who was big 
enough to make the whole world laugh. Their pride was hurt because they 
could not restrict his vogue and make it a narrow cult.—James Douglas. 

There comes a moment when we have to pass from words to deeds, from 
vague and soul-stirring adjectives to the texts of precise and compulsory 
laws. It is at this turning point of the ways that we now await Dickens, 
the apostle, the missionary, the social reformer, the friend of the people, 
and we shall judge him as we now judge Jean-Jacques Rousseau: by the good 
or evil which his followers may do unto us.—Augustin Filon, in Jowrnal 
des Débais. 

Every page a clean page; every line a help to right living, right feeling, 
and right thinking; and all with a joyous spontaneity that will hold the 
love of millions yet unborn.—f’. Hopkinson Smith. 


CHARLES DICKENS AS EDITOR 


ee last few years have produced many books connected with 
Dickens’s work and life, but we doubt if anyone of such per- 
manent value and interest has appeared since the publication of 
Dickens’s Letters by his eldest daughter and sister-in-law in 1882, 
as the collection of letters written by the novelist to his friend 
and co-worker, W. H. Wills*, just issued under the editorship of 
Mr. R. C.. Lehmann. To the present writer the volume has a 
fascinating and peculiar interest, apart from the wonderful in- 
terest of the letters as revealing many fresh phases of the novelist’s 
nature, and of intensifying the many other qualities already asso- 
ciated with his name.* Having spent many months in studying 
the contents of Household Words in collecting Dickens’s contribu- 
tions to that periodical, and its contributors’ book, which is in the 
possession of Mr. Lehmann, and which has been so invaluable to him 
in his present task, these letters have a tremendous bibliographical 
and historical value. The gratitude of all students of the novelist is 
earned by Mr. Lehmann, not for the publication of the letters alone, 
but for the valuable comments, notes, and connecting narrative he 
supplies to them. New facts are revealed, many hitherto dubious 
points settled, and several matters of interest amplified. I do nof 
propose to dwell upon these points here. My pen would run away 
with me, and want of space forbids. Dickensians must possess the 
book for themselves, and place it beside their other books of reference 
—the indispensable “ Forster” and ‘“ Letters.” 

W. H. Wills was, as everyone knows, Dickens’s right hand in 
the editing of Household Words and All the Year Round, and the 
series of letters which his relative, Mr. R. C. Lehmann (Wills was 
his great-uncle) has collected-and edited were carefully preserved, 
and all but a few are published now for the first time. They deal 
almost exclusively with Dickens’s manifold and unceasing activities 
as Editor, exhibiting him as miraculously careful and painstaking 
in regard to other writers’ work as he was in regard to his own. 

Dickens was, as Mr. Lehmann says, ‘‘ sumetimes impulsive, but 
always immovably steadfast in the execution of his purpose ; firm 
in his grasp of principles, but resolutely careful in every detail 
which might serve to carry those principles into execution . . . 
generously warm in his gratitude for good service loyally rendered, 
but merciless to sham, slovenliness, or incapacity.’’ These words 
adequately sum up the general impression to be gained from a 
reading of the volume, so far as the contributors and their work 
are concerned; but other traits of the novelist’s character and good 
nature in other directions are to be found scattered up and down the 
pages. One would like to quote from the letters to indicate this, but 
an isolated quotation or two would prove inadequate. 

W. H. Wills was born in Plymouth on January 13th, 1810, and 
died at ‘‘ Sherrards,’”’ near Welwyn, Hertfordshire, on September 

* “ Charles Dickens as Editor: being Letters written by him to William 
Henry Wills, his sub-editor.” Selected and edited by R. C. Lehmann. With 
Portraits. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 12s, 6d. nef. 
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Ist, 1880. Mr. Lehmann gives a brief outline of Wills’s career 
in an informing preface to the volume. Wills’s association with 
Dickens commenced with Bentley’s Miscellany, and continued 
through the days of the Daily News, Houschold Words, and All 
the Year Round. They first became acquainted in 1837, when Wills 
forwarded some contribution to Dickens when he was editing the 
first-named periodical, and received a reply back saying, ‘‘ The 
little poetic tale pleases Mr. Dickens very much, and he proposes 
to insert it in the July number. He will be happy at all times to pay 
the promptest attention to anything Mr. Wills may send him.” On 
the 2nd January, 1862, Dickens voiced the sincerity of the friendship 
in the following paragraph in a letter of that date:—“I write to 
you, firstly, to reciprocate all your cordial and affectionate wishes 
for the new year, and to express my earnest hope that we may 
go on through many years to come as we have gone on through 
many years that are gone. And I think we can say that we doubt 
whether any two men can have gone on more happily and smoothly, 
or with greater trust and confidence in one another.’’ 

Wills was so pleased with this expression that he pencilled a 
note on the letter containing it to the effect that it would “‘ gratify 
me to see this in print.’’ Although at times Dickens is very 
critical about the ‘‘ make-up ’’ of his journals and of such details 
as punctuation and choice of this or that article or poem, his 
confidence in Wills was never shaken, and his letters have many 
references to his regard and affection. 

These letters contain, as is only natural, criticisms of writers 
who afterwards became famous, but who first found an outlet for 
their work under Dickens’s editorship; they make known for the 
first time writers of articles in All the Year Round, and some new 
facts about Dickens himself. Topographers will, I believe, find 
some new material in them for their studies. There is one piece 
of such information worth mentioning here. Forster in the early 
pages of his ‘‘ Life of Dickens ’”’ tells the pretty story of how, as 
a very small queer boy, the novelist coveted Gad’s Hill for a resi- 
dence, and how he ultimately satisfied his craving and bought it. 
There is a letter to Wills dated 9th February, 1855, in which occurs 
the following passage :— 

‘“ When I was at Gravesend t’other day, I saw, at Gad’s Hill— 
just opposite to the Hermitage where your charmer Miss Lynn 
used to live—a little freehcld to be sold. The spot and the very 
house are literally ‘a dream of my childhiocd,’ and I should like to 
look at it before I go to Paris.’’ (The italics are ours.) 

He did not go himself, but got Wills to look at it, and finally 
on his report decided not to buy it. Later in the year he discovered 
Gad’s Hill was for sale; and bought it the following year. 

Was Gad’s Hill or the ‘‘ Little Freehold ’’ opposite, the house 
of the ‘‘ childhood dreams ’’ ? 

Mr. Lehmann is to be cordially thanked for the very notable 
book he has made available to the Dickens student. This delightful 
collection of jetters should be on all our shelves. 


B, W. M. 
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OLIVER’S ROUTE TO LONDON 


Sir,—In reply to your correspondent, John Ardagh, in the current 
Dickensian, the name of ‘ the small street which terminates at the Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre” is Arlington Street, and ‘ the little court by the side of 
the Workhouse” is Crawford Passage. It may interest your correspondent 
and readers to learn that both places are in existence to-day, although the 
district has undergone much change since Oliver T'wist was written. 

The construction of the Metropolitan Railway and making of Farringdon 
Road, in 1860, swept away many small streets, and, among their number, 
Coppice Row disappeared, but it ran from the end of Exmouth Street down 
the site now known as Farringdon Roai to the ‘“ Butchers’ Arms,” an 
island public-house, at the back of which was “the classic ground of 
Hockley-in-the-Hole.”’ 

The workhouse referred to faced on Coppice Row, but that too has dis- 
appeared ; the small court by its side was arched over at its entrance, but 
the archway no longer exists. The court may easily be found, it is exactly 
opposite Bowling Green Lane, on the left-hand side of Farringdon Road, 
between Ray Street and Baker’s Row, proceeding from the City towards 
Clerkenwell. 

Yours faithfully, 
33, Avondale Square, London, S.E. A. W. Epwarps. 


DICKENS’S OFFICE IN DOCTORS’ COMMONS 


Sir,—In the current number of Nash’s, Mr. C. van Noorden gives an 
account of certain inquiries which he has made as to Charles Dickens’s 
connection with Doctors’ Commons, as the result of which he has satisfied 
himself that Dickens had a little office of his own at No. 5, Bell Yard. 

It is late in the day to make inquiries with much hope of success, and 
perhaps I may be permitted to state what were the local traditions on the 
subject forty-four years ago. 

In 1868, and for some time afterwards, I was manager to a firm of 
Proctors in Doctors’ Commons, and at that time, when there were several 
persons who remembered Dickens, it was currently stated, and I have never 
heard it questioned, that he was a clerk in the employment of a firm of 
Proctors, named Smale & Laurie, whosge office was situated on the north 
side of Carter Lane (in Dickens’s time called Great Carter Lane) at the 
south-west corner of Dean’s Court, so that going down Dean’s Court from 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, it was the last house on the right. 

In my time the firm was Laurie & Keen, and the clerks in their office, 
one of whom remembered Dickens, used to point out the seat, in the general 
office on the ground floor, which the future novelist occupied. 

The house was demolished many years since, and a school for the choir- 
boys of the cathedral erected on the site, Messrs. Laurie & Keen removing 
to Godliman Street, where the business is still carried on, under the style of 
Keen, Rogers & Co. The late Mr. Keen, it may be interesting to know, was 
the father of Mr. Fred Kerr, the well-known actor. 

If Dickens at any time rented an office of his own in the Commons, his 
name would probably be found in a directory of the period, which could 
easily be consulted at the Guildhall Library or the British Museum, or an 
inspection of the rate-books might throw some light upon the subject. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Feb. 9th, 1912, Wm. Dovetas. 
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THE* DIGK ENS OFELEOWS HIP 
HERE, THERE AND EB VERYWHERE 
THe Dickens CENTENARY. 

|The celebration of the Centenary of Dickens's birth ws dealt with in a 
special article on another page.—EDIToR. | 

HASTINGS.—On February 15th Mr. Osman Edwards gave a lecture 
entitled ‘The Value of Dickens,” in which he stated a case for those who 
“could not stand Dickens at any price,’’ criticised his books from many 
standpoints, including that of style, and finally dealt with his characters, 
and his influence and teaching. Mr. Wilson Crewdson occupied the chair. 

HULL.—On February 2nd Mr. F. J. Popham gave a paper on ‘‘ The 
Poetic Side of Dickens.” Mr. Tindal presided. In introducing his subject 
Mr. Popham showed that the highest form of poetry was reached in the 
harmonious ccmbination of emotion and intellect. He read extracts from 
several of Dickens’s books to emphasize his various points. A discussion 
followed. On February 16th Miss Eleanor Watson gave a paper on ‘ Child 
Studies from Dickens,” remarking that Dickens, even with reference to his 
child characters, wrote with his habitual exaggeration, and seldom depicted a 
natural child ; none of them possessing the ordinary faults of childhood, 
and most of them being exceptional in their various characteristics. She 
dealt with each book in turn, giving very careful studies of each of the 
children, illustrating her points by selection. 

INGLEWOOD (California)—A meeting took place in the Masonic 
Parlour on January 9th, when the regular study of the Pickwick Papers, 
under the direction of Mrs. G. A. Wetherbee and Mrs. Buckle, was 
proceeded with. Mrs. B. F. Eshelman read “ Little Housekeepers in 
Dickens-land,” and Mrs. KE. M. Calkins read from Tor DickENSIAN an 
article entitled, ‘‘A Dickens Reading.”’ 

LIVERPOOL.—On February 14th Mr. EK. A. Browne and Mrs. Browne 
held a reception at the Royal Institution, Colquitt Street, in special com- 
memoration of the Centenary. About 200 members and friends responded 
to the invitations. The entertainment consisted, after a witty preliminary 
address by the President, of songs by Mrs. Barlow and Mr. Drewson ; also a 
pageant of Dickens’s characters, in costume, with an address, in rhyme, 
effectively given by Mrs. T. Fletcher, and a most realistic rendering of the 
Trial Scene, ‘‘ Bardell v. Pickwick,” in which Dr. Stanley Gill played the 
part cf Sergeant Buzfuz in a wonderfully life-like manner; the remainder of 
the cast being taken largely by members of the medical profession. A 
delightful “‘ feast of reason and flow of soul” concluded most appropriately 
with a capital service of more mundane and solid refreshments. 

MONTREAL.—The Branch held its monthly meeting on January 22nd 
with an attendance of between fifty and sixty members. Oliver Twist was 
_ the subject for the evening, and interesting papers were given by two en- 
thusiastic members, with readings and music by other friends of the Society. 

ROCHESTER—The January meeting was held on Jan. 29th, at the 
Masonic Hall, with the president, Mr. R. Evans Prall, in the chair. Mr. 
Edwin Harris, the well-known citizen and fellow-Dickensian, delivered an 
original and highly interesting lecture on ‘Dickensians I have met.” 
Among those mentioned were many notable persons, including the late 
Mr. Alfred T. Dickens, the late Mr. Snowden Ward, Mr. Bransby Williams 
and Mr. B. W. Matz. Mr. Harris amused his audience with many 
humorous anecdotes. He also exhibited interesting articles which he has 
received as mementoes from some of those whom he has had the 
pleasure of ineeting. There were upwards of one hundred members present. 
The attendance is increasing rapidly. Forty-five new members were elected 
at this meeting, and the total now is 171. 
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SHEFFIELD.—On January 29th Mr. C. E. Van Noorden gave a lecture, 
divided into two heads: Dickens and the city of Sheffield; and Dickens’s 
early life and reporting days. 

WINNIPEG.—David Copperfield was the subject of speech and story 
and reminiscence, of play and of character sketch, on Jan. 11th. J. Bruce 
Walker occupied the chair, and, in a brief preliminary speech, suggested the 
project of holding a competition, open to the school-children of Winnipeg, 
for the best 500 word essay upon the subject of Dickens; a prize of $5 to 
be given in each school for the best essay, and in addition a $10 prize to 
the writer of the production adjudged to be the best of the winning essays. 
The characteristic feature of the evening was the four sketchee of persons 
from Dickens’s novels, given, with great fidelity to detail and a brisk 
facility of make-up, by Mr. H. Conder. Mr. Conder chose from his repertoire, 
‘** Barnaby Rudge,” ‘“‘ The Stage Villain,” ‘‘ The Waiter and David Copper- 
field,” and “ Little Nell’s Grandfather.” The scene from David Copperfield 
included Miss Deverall as Betsey Trotwood, Mrs. Faija as Miss Murdstone, 
Miss Doran as Janet, the maid, Leslie Conder as young David Copperfield, 
Fred Neeves as Murdstone, and Mr. Hailman as Mr. Dick. Prof. A. W. 
Crawford gave the history and associations connected with the novel, 
David Copperfield admittedly the masterpiece of Charles Dickens. Prof. 
F. Allen, in a brief address, showed wherein the novel was autobiographical, 
setting forth that Dickens had placed his own mind, as it were, in David 
Copperfield. 

RAMBLES IN DICKENSIAN LONDON.—On Jan. 27th the Dickens 
Fellowship conducted two parties round London Dickens-land. One party 
was comprised of young ladies from a Chelsea school, and the other of 
members of a Camberwell literary society. Two and a half pleasant hours 
were spent. The guides were Mr. Walter Dexter, Mr. B. W. Matz, and 
Mr. W. J. Roffey. 

MR. SPEAIGHT’S RECITALS.—As was most fitting, Mr. Frank Speaight 
gave a Centenary Recital at the Steinway Hall, on Wednesday, Feb. 7th. The 
subject was “Alfred Jingle, Esq., of No Hall, Nowhere.” So much has 
been said in praise of Mr. Speaight that there seems little to add. From the 
very beginning one was carried away, and in spirit became one of the 
Pickwickians. The hall was full, and every one thoroughly enjoyed every 
minute of the time, in spite of the fact that one lady was heard to faintly 
utter a wish that there had been alittle more of Sam Weller. Mr. Speaight’s 
last recital of the season was ‘‘The Pickwickians at Bath,’’ and other 
selections, on February 10th. 

Everyone will join us in heartily wishing Mr. Speaight a very successful 
tour in America. We shall all look forward to his return to England once 
again.— B. M.S. 
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BOOKS. 

In Dickens Strect, by W. R. Thomson. London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Charles Dickens as Editor: being Letters written by him to W. H, Wills, 
his Sub-editor, selected and edited by R. C. Lehmann, with portraits. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Tiny Tim, The Children’s Ode to Charles Dickens, written and com- 
posed by Arthur Wingham. London: Walsh, Holmes & Co., 136, Charing 
Cross Road. 6d. net. 

Dickens’s Honeymoon and where he spent it, by Alex. J. Philip. (Illus.) 
London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 1s. net. 

Who's Who in Dickens, by T. A. Fyfe. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


6s. net. 
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The Childhood and Youth of Dickens, by Robert Langton. (Illus.) New 
edition. London: Hutchinson & Co. 6s. net. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

““The Mystery of Charles Dickens.” Munsey’s Magazine, Jan. 

‘‘A Timely Glance at Dickens’s Famous Characters: a Series of Pictures 
from the Books.” Boston (U.S.A.) Post, Dec. 25th, 1911, to Jan. 18th, 1912. 

“The Humour and Humanity of Dickens,” by J. C. Calder. Leith 
Observer, Jan. 18th. 

“Dickens in America Fifty Years Ago,” by Joseph Jackson. World’s 
Work (U.§8.A.), Jan. 

‘Dickens, Thackeray, and Others on M. B. Field knew.” Illus. 
New York Times, Jan. 14th. 

‘““La Centenaire de Charles Dickens,” by Floris Delattre. Revwe Péda- 
gogique (Paris), Jan. 15th.. 

‘“* Charles Dickens Centenary: Novelist’s Association with Eamnonties 
Eastbourne Gazette, Jan. 24th. 

“Charles Dickens,” by a Student. Rochester Journal, Jan. 24th, Feb. 
8rd, 10th. 

“Tales of Dickens: Southsea Lady’s Reminiscences.” Portsmouth 
Evening News, Jan. 24th. 

“Le Centenaire de Charles Dickens,” by Augustin Filon. Jowrnal des 
Debats (Paris), Jan. 24th. 

“Dickens in Ipswich.” Hast Anglian Times, Jan. 25th. 

‘Characters in Dickens Pageant.” Illus. Hastings and St. Leonard’s 
Pictorial Advertiser, Jan. 25th. 

‘‘ Edwin Drood re-examined,” by ‘“K.” Hye-Witness, Jan. 25th, Feb. 
1st, 8th. 

“Dickens Centenary,’ by Merlin. Bradford Weekly Telegraph, 1st 
article, Jan. 26th. 

‘‘ Dickensiana.” Notes and Queries, Jan. 27th. 

“ Dickens Centenary.” Ulus. Sheffield Daily Independent, Jan. 30th. 

“Dickens and his Public Readings in Nottingham,” by ‘‘S.Y.E.” 
Nottingham Guardian, Jan. 30th. 

‘*Gad’s Hill: Incidents in the Home Life of Charles Dickens.” Notting- 
ham Daily Express, Jan. 31st. 

‘Charles Dickens Centenary in Hull.” Hull Daily Mail, Jan. 31st. 

“Dickens Centenary Fund: Earnings of Authors,” by Hall Caine. 
Daily Telegraph, Jan. 31st. 

‘** Martin Chuzzlewit as a Moving Picture Play.” Illus. Daily Sketch, 
Jan. 31st, and other papers. 

“Names in Novels: Dickens’s way of choosing them,” by Wilfred 
Whitten. Pall Mall Gazette, Jan. 31st. 

‘“My First Impressions of Charles Dickens,” by the Rev. Canon Vere. 
St. Patrick’s (Soho) Magazine, Feb. 

“Charles Dickens: the Man and his Books,” ii., by Sheriff T. A. Fyfe. 
Life and Work (Church of Scotland) Magazine, Feb. 

‘Portraits of Grandchildren of Charles Dickens who will benefit by the 
Centenary Fund.” Strand Magazine, Feb. 

‘Dickens and Music,”’ by J. T. Lightwood. The Choir, Feb. 

“ Mr. Arthur W. Hayes: the Dickens Reciter.’’ Illus. Young Man, Feb. 

‘* What the Railways owe to Charles Dickens,” by Harold Macfarlane. 
Railway Magazine, Feb. 

‘‘The Women of Dickens,” by Morley Adams. Illus. by H. M. Brock. 
Women at Home. Feb. 

Sree Dickens: Tramp,” by Walter Dexter. Illus. Fry’s Magazine, 
Feb. 

‘** Dickens the Boy, by A. B. Cooper. Illus. Captain, Feb. 
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“The Centenary of Charles Dickens,’ by Thomas Hannan, M.A. 
Treasury, Feb. 

“The Obviousness of Dickens,” by S. McChord Crothers. Illus. Cen- 
tury Magazine, Feb. 

“In Memory of Dickens,” Poem by H. T. Jenkins ; ‘ Dickens in Paris,” 
. by F. A. White. Book Monthly, Feb. 

‘*Charles Dickens,’” by B. W. Matz; ‘‘Charles Dickens and London”; 
“‘Charles Dickens: some Personal Recollections and Opinions,” by present- 
ddy writers and artists. Bookman, Dickens Number. Illus. Feb. 

“‘ New Facts about Charles Dickens,” by C. Van Noorden. Illus. Nash’s 
Magazine, Feb. 

‘Charles Dickens,” by Darrell Figgis. 19th Century, Feb. 

‘Charles Dickens and Women,” by H. Snowden Ward. Lippincotts’ 
Magazine, Feb. 

“Martin Chuzzlewit.” Motion Picture Magazine (Brooklyn, N.Y.), Feb. 

‘‘ Riversdale L.C.C. School Magazine.” Dickens Number, Feb. 

‘‘ Charles Dickens and Thrift.”” Home, Feb. 

‘‘ Charles Dickens and Unitarianism,” by Rev. C. E. Pike. The Unitarian, 
Feb. 

‘Charles Dickens,” by C. F. Knowles. St. Mark’s, Whitechapel Mag., 
Feb. 

** Charles Dickens,” by F. Sherlock. Church Monthly, Feb. 

‘* Charles Dickens and Some of his Characters,” by F. Sherlock. The 
Kingdom, Feb. 

‘Charles Dickens as a Husband,” by Lyndon Orr; ‘‘ Old Lamps for New 
Ones,” by Jas. MacArthur; ‘Charles Dickens and his Biographer,” by 
G. H. Casamajor. New York Bookman, Feb. 

‘* Charles Dickens: a Tributs,” by Agnes Lee. North American Review, 
Feb. 

‘The Centenary of Charles Dickens.” Bradford Telegraph, Feb. 1st 
and Feb. 3rd. 

“‘ Canadian Memories of Charles Dickens.” Canadian Gazette, Feb. 1st. 

“Odds and Ends about Dickens,” by Diogenes. Cheltenham Hxaminer, 
Feb. 

‘* The Religion of Dickens.” Christian World, Feb. 1. 

‘Charles Dickens in Nottingham,’ by Jas. Granger. Nottingham 
Guardian, Feb. 1st. ‘ 

“The Dickens Centenary: What he did for the. Church,” by M. E. 
Chatham. Church Family Newspaper, Feb. 2nd. ‘ 

‘“‘ England’s Greatest Novelist,” by Vaughan Law. Standard of En:pire, 
Feb. 2nd. : : 

‘‘ Editions of Dickens and the books they inspired,’ by B. W. Matz; 
‘‘ Charles Dickens and the Schoolmaster,” by Joseph Clayton ; ‘‘ Dickens as 
Social Reformer,” by Rupert Hyde; ‘‘ Dickens's Stage Struck Youth,” by 
George Edgar. T. P.’s Weekly, Feb. 2nd. 

‘“‘The Dickens Centenary.” Portsmouth Times, Feb. 2nd. 

‘“‘Charles Dickens and Rochester,” by Edwin Harris; ‘‘ The Dickens 
Centenary.” Chatham News, Feb. 2nd. 

“ Charles Dickens,” by Rudolf Franz. Vorwarts (Berlin), Feb. 2nd. 

“Two Great Centenaries, iii.: Dickens and Certain Love Affairs,’ by 
Rowland Grey. Great Thoughts, Feb. 2nd. 

‘The Clergymen in Dickens’s Novels,” by A.M. W. Glasgow Herald, 
Feb. 3rd. 

‘Charles Dickens the Most Popular Novelist,” by Hall Caine. Dazly 
Telegraph, Feb. 3. : 

,; ‘ Dickens and Manchester ” (illus.). Manchester City News, Feb. ord. 

“The Dickens Centenary: A Chat with Mr. Frank Denny” (illus.) The 
Publishers’ Circular, Feb. 8rd. 
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‘‘The Dickens Centenary.” Belfast Northern Whig, Feb. 3rd. 

“Dickens: Unpublished Letters” ; ‘‘ Dombey and Son”; “ Lord George 
Gordon ”’ and other Queries. Notes and Queries, Feb. 3. 

‘‘Charles Dickens,’’ by John Collins Francis. Notes and (Queries, 
Feb. 8rd, 10th, 17th. 

‘Dickens and Music.” Academy, Feb. 3rd. 

‘¢ Women’s View of the Great Novelist.’ Ardrosan Herald, Feb. 8rd. 

‘‘ A Friend of the People,” by W. B. O. The Inquirer, Feb. 8rd. 

** Charles Dickens.” Dewsbwry Reporter, Feb. 3rd. 

‘* Bunyan and Dickens.” Christian Life, Feb. 3rd. 

“Master of Fiction’s Association with Birmingham.’ Birmingham 
Weekly Post, Feb. 8rd. 

‘‘The Dickens Centenary,” by A. E. Fletcher. Reynolds’ News, Feb. 3rd. 

“‘ Memories of Charles Dickens.” Nottingham Guardian, Feb. 3rd. 

‘“‘Charles Dickens at Home,” by Uncle Jack. Blackburn Times, 


Feb. 3rd. 
‘“‘ Charles Dickens as Social Reformer,” by James Johnson. Co-operative 


News, Feb. 3rd. 

“One of the Great Voices,’ by Marion Ramsay. Weekly Scotsman, 
Feb. 3rd. 

“The Dickens Centenary.” Bermingham Post, Feb. 3rd. 

“Charles Dickens, the Maker of Many Books.” Winnipeg Saturday 
Post, Feb. 8rd. 

‘‘A Centenary Meeting (of Dickens Characters).” The Nation, Feb. 8rd. 

‘For the Dickens Centenary”’ (psem), by B. G. Ambler. Hastings 
Observer, Feb. 3rd. 

“ Dickens and the Law.” The Law Journal, Feb. 3rd. 

“ Dickens’s Place in Literature,” etc., 3 Pages. New York Times, Feb. 4th. 

‘‘ Dickens in Boston.’’ Boston (U.S.A.) Sunday Globe, Feb. 4th. 

“Tie Centenaire de Charles Dickens” (illus.), by various writers. Les 
Annales Politique d’Litteraire (Paris), Feb, 4. 

“The Domesticity of Dickens,” by Jennie Antrim. Sunday Chronicle, 
Feb. 4th. 

“Charles Dickens as I Remember Him,’ by Mary Angela Dickens. 
Weekly Despatch, Feb. 4th. 

‘Charles Dickens and his Work.” 38 Pages. New York Sun, Feb. 4th. 

‘‘ Pickwickian Supper in Ipswich.” Ipswich Star; Hast Anglian Times, 
Feb. 5. 

“The London of Dickens,” by A. H. Blake (illus.). Amatewr Photo- 
grapher, Feb. 5th. 

‘Dickens and Ireland.” Dublin Hvening Mail, Feb. 5th. 

“Dickens and the Decadents,” by James Douglas. Morning Leader, 
Feb. 5th. 

“‘ Charles Dickens, the Man, and His Work,” by David W. Oates. Mon- 
mouthshire Evening Post, Feb. 5th. 

‘*‘ Dickens,” by Ernst V. Wolzogen. Die Zeit (Wien), Feb. 6th. 
* « Charles Dickens as an Actor,” etc. Pall Mall Gazette, Feb. 6th. 

‘‘ Dickens Centenary: Authors’ Club Debate”; ‘Fat Geese and Red 
Wine.” Evening Standard, Feb. 6th, and other papers. 

‘‘ Parallels from Dickens.” Hreeman’s Jowrnal, Feb. 6th. 

‘“‘ Charles Dickens: His Position in History.”’ Portsmouth Times, Feb. 6th. 

‘Is Dickens Overrated ?”’ Hull Daily Mai', Feb. 6th. 

‘Topography of Dickens in Limehouse.” Morning Leader, Feb. 6th. 

‘6 Charles Dickens.” Nottingham Guardian, Feb. 6th. 

*‘ Charles Dickens,” a Poem, by J. Hudson. Carlisle Journal, Feb. 6th. 

“Charles Dickens,” by Rev. R. C. Nightingale. Norwich Eastern Datly 
Press, Feb. 6th. 

‘‘ Charles Dickens,” by R. B. Manchester Evening News, Feb. 6th. 
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ARTICLES WHICH APPEARED ON FEBRYARY 7ru. 


sige ote Centenary,” by Prof. C. 8. Northup. Cornell Daily News, 

‘“‘ Dickens: Personality and Genius. Providence (U.S.A) Journal. 

“Why Criticism now assails the Novelist.” Yorkshire Evening Post. 

‘Charles Dickens,” by T. Jay; ‘‘ Charles Dickens :’’ a Poem, by E. W. 
Ling. Bristol Evening News. 

Leading Article; and ‘‘ Some Impressions of Charles Dickens,” by L. G. 
Scotsman. 

‘“‘ The Novelist of the Democracy.” Dundee Advertiser. 

‘Charles Dickens.” Aberdeen Gazette. 

‘Charles Dickens.” Huddersfield Daily Examiner. 

‘** Dickens in Advertising.” Daily Express. 

Leading Article. Morning Post. 

‘“‘The Immortals: Dickens and Thackeray. Cartoon in Punch. 

“Charles Dickens ;’’ ‘‘ Dickens and England: the Glory of a Great 
Failure,” by G. K. Chesterton ; ‘‘ How Dickens Lived”’; and Messages from 
Modern Writers.” Daily News. 

‘‘ Dickens Rarities ;”’ ‘‘ Dickens Day ;” and Leading Article. Globe. 

‘“‘ Dickens and Liverpool.” Liverpool Daily Post. 

‘“* Charles Dickens.” Evening Standard. 

‘“‘Charles Dickens,” by Jerome K. Jerome; ‘“‘ Charles Dickens and the 
Pall Mall Gazette.” Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Talking of Dickens.” Daily Mirror. 

“* Dickens.” Yorkshire Telegraph. 

‘“* Dickens’s splendid Humanity.” Newcastle Evening Mail. 

“ Dickens in Edinburgh.” Edinburgh Evening Despatch. 

‘‘Charles Dickens.” Truth. 

“ Dickens Day.” Leeds Mercury. 

‘John Forster,” by John Oxberry. Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 

“The Dickens Centenary.” Leeds Yorkshire Post. 

**Concerning Dickens’s Heroines.” Daily Express. 

‘“‘Charles Dickens.” Westminster Gazette. 

“The Dickens Centenary.” Nottingham Daily Express. 

“‘The Dickens Centenary”? and ‘‘ Dickens the Democrat.” Sheffield 
Daily Independent. 

“Charles Dickens.” Hull Daily News. 

‘* Charles Dickens.” Glasgow Tumes. 

“ Charles Dickens’s Welsh Schoolmaster.” Liverpool Daily Post. 

‘‘The Sentimental Novelist.” Birmingham Gazette. 

“ Dickens: Social Reformer.”” Oldham Evening Chronicle. 

‘Charles Dickens.” A Poem, by W.R.T. Glasgow Herald. 

“Dickens and Wales.” Cambria Daily Leader. 

“The Novelist and some Irishmen.” Derby Daily Hapress. 

‘“‘ Charles Dickens.” Manchester Evening Chronicle. 

‘‘Charles Dickens.”’ Manchester Guardian. 

‘‘ Dickens, the Man and his Work,” by, Richard Whiteing ; and “ Dickens 
and Manchester.” Manchester Guardian. 

“ The great Novelist’s Struggle to Fame.” Huddersfield Daily Examiner. 

“Charles Dickens.” Glasgow Herald. 

‘“‘ Charles Dickens,” by Arthur Waugh. Dazly Graphic. 

'*‘ Dickens’s Association with Bristol.” Bristol Hvening Times. 

‘Our Debt to Dickens.” Yorkshire Evening Press. 

* The Novelist: What he did for England;” “In Fleet Street and the 
Strand ;” and Leading Article. Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr. Justin McCarthy Talks of Dickens.” Daily Chronicle. 

‘ London’s Surviving Links with Dickens.” (lllus.) Daily Chronicle. 
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‘“‘ Dickens Centenary.’ (Illus.) Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 

“ Hastings Pageant Pictures.” Daily Graphic. 

“Centenary of Charles Dickens.” Bradford Telegraph. 

‘“ Charles Dickens.” Manchester Courier. 

‘* A Hundred Years of Dickens.” Leicester Mercury. 

‘“‘ Dickens in Bristol.””. Bristol Times. 

“‘ Dickens Centenary.” Leicester Mercury. 

“Charles Dickens in Glasgow.” Glasgow Times. 

“The Tribute of a Compeer.”” Aberdeen Free Press. 

“Dickens.” Manchester Dispatch. 

“To John and Elizabeth Dickens-—a Son,’ by Harold Begbie. Dazly 
Chronicle, 

‘“‘The Dickens Centenary ’’ and “ Dickens and Social Reform.” The Times. 

‘“‘ Stories of Charles Dickens.” Manchester Evening Chronicle. 

** Dickens: some Local Tribute.” Bristol W. Daily Express. 

‘‘George Thomson and Charles Dickens” and ‘‘ The Birth Centenary of 
Dickens,” by J. Cuthbert Haddon. Dundee Advertiser. 

“Charles Dickens Centenary.” Staffordshire Sentinel. 


‘‘Charles Dickens as Editor,” edited by R. C. Lehmann. Reviews in 
Scotsman; Pall Mall Gazette; Daily Telegraph; Daily Mail; Daily 
News; Daily Chronicle; The Standard; Darly Graphic ; Birmingham 
Despatch, Feb. 7th. The Times, Feb. 8th. Manchester Guardian, Feb. 
9th. Graphic; Westminster Gazette; Nation ; Observer, Feb. 10th. 

“Boz: a Character Study,” by Louise Kenny. Irish Independent, 
Feb. 8th. 

‘“‘ Dickens.””’ The Times, Feb. 8th.' 

‘“‘ Dickens Centenary : Address by Bishop of Birmingham.” Birmingham 
Daily Mail, Feb. 8th. 

“ Dickens’s Grave: Floral Tributes.” Illus. Daily Sketch and other 
Papers, Feb. 8th. 

“Quads: Notes on Dickens.” British and Colonial Printer, Feb. 8th. 

“The Dickens Centenary.” (IlJus.) Dazly Telegraph, Feb. 8th. 

‘‘ Dickens” (Leader). Dublin Irish Times, Feb. 8th. 

“Dickens as Reformer,” by Clarence Rook. Daily Chronicle, Feb. 8th. 

“Charles Dickens: Chat with his Publishers.” The Globe, Feb. 7th 
and 8th. 

“‘ Charles Dickens.” Poem by J. Hudson. Cambridge Review, Feb. 8th. 

“The Dickens Centenary : a Tribute,’ by Arthur Schomberg. Wiltshire 
Advertiser, Feb. 8th. g 

“ William Watson’s Poem on Dickens.” Daily News, Feb. 8th. 

“The Spirit of Dickens.” Lady, Feb. 8th. 

‘‘ Charles Dickens and Ireland.” Dublin Irish Times, Feb. 8th. 

“The Dress of Charles Dickens.”” Tailor and Cutter, Feb. 8th. 

‘“ Dickens in Germany,” by ‘““G. H.” Aberdeen Free Press, Feb. 8th. 

‘A Great Reformer,” by a Barrister-at-Law. Newcastle Chronicle, 
Feb. 9th. 

‘“‘ Dickens Ball at Rochester.” Illus. Daily Graphic, Feb. 9th. 

cs ee Dickens,” by the Rev. C. H. Mellowes. Bedford Times, 
Feb. 9th. 

“In Memoriam: Charles Dickens.” A Poem by Mrs. John Holmes. 
Leicester Datly Mercury, Feb. 9th. 

“Why I love Dickens,” by William de Morgan. Daily Mail, Feb. 9th. 

‘* Novels and Morals.” Church Times, Feb. 9th. 

‘Charles Dickens,” by Andrew Lang. Morning Post, Feb. 9th. 

‘‘The Genius of Dickens.” Kentish Mercury, Feb. 9th. 
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‘* Dickens as Social Reformer,” by the ‘‘ Odd Man.” Yorkshire Factory 
Times, Feb. 9th. 

‘‘ Charles Dickens.”’ Family Herald, Feb. 10th. 

“The Charles Dickens Centenary”: Eight illustrations of groups of 
characters from the books, by J. Walter Wilson. Illustrated London 
: News, Feb. 10th. 

‘¢ Charles Dickens.” Glasgow Weekly Citizen, Feb. 10th. 

“The Centenary of Dickens’s Birth”’: Two pages of topographical views 
and MSS. Illustrated London News, Feb. 10th. 

“Charles Dickens as I knew Him,’ by Edwin Drew; and ‘“ What Dickens 
made out of his Works.” Tt Bits, Feb. 10th. 

‘Great Novelist’s Visit to Lancaster.” Lancaster Observer, ? Feb. 10th. 

‘The Dickens Year (Literary Letter),”’ by C. K.S. Sphere, Feb. 10th. 

“The Dickens Centenary: Epochs in the Life of our best-beloved 
Author ”’ (three pages of portraits and views. Sphere, Feb. 10th. 

“Dickens Fellowship Dinner to Children.” (Illus.) Daily Graphic, 
Feb. 10th. 

“Centenary of Charles Dickens” (two pages of illustrations) ; ‘“‘ Dickens 
and the Questions he suggests To-day.” Graphic, Feb. 10th. 

‘‘ Dickens,’ by Filson Young.” Saturday Review, Feb. 10th. 

‘‘Charles Dickens.” Fife Herald, Feb. 10th. 

“Centenary of the Birth of Charles Dickens,’ by Rev. W. A. C. 
Chevalier. Hampshire Independent, Feb. 10th. 

‘“‘Charles Dickens’s Centenary,” by Thomas Hannan; “ Dickens’s 
London,” by E. Beresford Chancellor; ‘“‘The Intuition of Dickens,” by 
Florence Gay. Outlook, Feb. 10th. 

‘‘Charles Dickens.” Oxford Times, Feb. 10th. 

‘A Visit of the Novelist to Preston,” by A. Bentley Hargreaves. Preston 
Guardian, Feb. 10th. 
>“ Charles Dickens.”’ The Waterloo Herald, Feb. 10th. 

“The Dickens Centenary,” Bournemouth Guardian, Feb. 12th. 

‘“‘ Dickens and Bath,” by E. Beresford Chancellor. Bath Herald, Feb. 10th. 

‘“‘ Charles Dickens and Song,” by Frank Kidson ; “ Charles Dickens,” by 
D. W. Oates. Yorkshire Weekly Post, Feb. 10th. 

‘“‘The Centenary of Dickens.” The Schoolmaster, Feb. 10th. 

‘“‘The Dickens Centenary.” Bristol Observer, Feb. 10th. 

“The Secret of Dickens’s Power,” by Hubert. Sunday Times, Feb. 11th. 

‘Charles Dickens: a Poem.” Weekly Times, Feb. 11th. 

‘““The Man and his Work,’’ by George Edgar; and ‘Charles Dickens.’’ 
Sheffield Weekly News, Feb. 10th. 

‘““Charles Dickens and the Public,” by Edward Lucas. Birmingham 
Weekly Mercury, Feb. 10th. 

‘¢ Mr. Magnus’s Spectacles”; ** Dickens Knockers ” ; and “ United States 
Security.” Notes and Queries, Feb. 10th. 

‘‘Charles Dickens: Was he an Artist?” by Augustin Filon. The New 
Age, Feb. 15th. 

‘©A Children’s Party from Dickens,” by Queenie Scott Hopper. Bristol 
Observer, Feb. 10th. 

‘‘ Little Dorrit Land in old Southwark,” by R. C. Jackson. Camberwell 
and Peckham Times, Feb. 10th. } 

“Dickens in Kent,” by E. Beresford Chancellor. Beckenham Journal, 

Feb. 10th. 
‘he Dickens Centenary,” by E. H. Shillito. Blackburn Weekly Tele- 
graph, Feb. 10th. 

‘Charles Dickens,” by Rev. F. Hall. Ripon Gazette and other papers, 
Feb. 15th. 

“Dickens and Christianity,” sermon by Dean of Norwich in Rochester 
Cathedral. Church Family Newspaper, Feb. 16th. 


” 
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“In the Library: (Dickens),” by Winifred Blatchford. The Clarion 
Feb. 16th. 

“The Dickens Orchestra,” by R. T. Glasgow Herald, Feb. 17th. 

‘“‘ Charles Dickens in Northants.” Northampton Mercury, Feb. 17th. 

“Dickens: His Life in London,” by George Edgar. Harrogate 
Advertiser, Feb. 17th. 

“The Value of Dickens,” by Osman Edwards. Hastings Observer, 
Feb. 17th. 

‘“‘ Charles Dickens and Music,” by W. F. Arnold. The Organist, Feb. 15th. 
- A Dickens Letter.’’ Facsimile of the one offered for sale in our last 
issue. Bradford Daily Telegraph, Feb. 17th. 
. “Dickens’s Love Story.” Datly Chronicle, Feb. 21st. 

“The Boyhood of Charles Dickens,” by Walter Dexter. Boy's Own 
Paper, Feb, 24th. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
MARCH 


1. Hull: Discussion, ‘‘ The Flowing Bowl,” initiated by Mr. R. J. Burden. 
Manchester: Lecture-Recital, The Old Curiosity Shop, by Miss Clara 
Gillard, at Milton Buildings. 
Glasgow: Lecture, Great Expectations, at Accountants’ Hall. 
2. Brighton: Dramatic Performance at Steine Hall. 
5. Southend : An Evening of Recitals, by Prof. Wm. Miles. 
6. Headquarters: Papers ‘by Members at Clifford’s Inn Hall, at 8. 
Inglewood: Meeting at Masonic Club. 
7. Edinburgh: ‘ Dickens as Moralist,” by David MacRitchie. 
8. Birmingham: ‘“‘ The Doctors of Dickens,” by Dr. J. Murray Moore. 
Sheffield: Dramatic Sketches from Dombey and Son at Cutlers’ Hall. 
11. Sheffield: ‘‘ Charles ‘Dickens, H.M.1.,” by Rev. V. W. Pearson, at 
Cutlers’ Hall. 
13. West London: Recital by Miss Florence Watson, at Ealing Town Hall. 
Dublin: ‘‘ Was Charles Dickens a Great Novelist?” by Mr. Chas. E. 
Tirrell, at XL Café. 
Liverpool: Address by Sir Edward Russell, at Royal Inst. 
14, Forest Gate: Meeting at Earlham Hall. 
Belfast: ‘‘ A Study in Dickens’s Women Characters,” in C. P. A. 
Hastings: Meeting at Queen’s Hotel. 
15. Hull: Performance of Plays from Dickens at Owen Hall. 
18. Brixton: Evening arranged by Miss A. Sherlock and Mr. W. J 
Douglas, at Independent Church Hall. 
Southampton: Lecture by Col. A. W. 8. Watson. 
20. Inglewood: ‘‘An Anecdotal Gallery of Dickens,” at Masonic Club. 
Bristol: Papers and Sketches, at Whatley Hall. 
21. Edinburgh: ‘‘Some Dramas from Dickens,” by Mr. R. C. H. Morison, 
at Goold Hall. 
Stockport: David Copperfield, by Mr. M. Fletcher, at S.S.S. 
22. Birmingham: Debate on Edwin Drood, by Messrs. J. Cuming Walters, 
E. J. paar A. J. Webb, and Isaac Bradley, J.P., at Imperial 
Hote 
Brixton : Conversazione at Independent Church Hall. 
25. Brixton: Whist Drive at Hammerton Hall. 
27. Forest Gate: Reading Circle, A Tale of Two Citics, at Karlham Hall. 
Dublin: ‘‘The Humorous Element in Dickens,” Papers by Members, 
at XL Café. 
Liverpool: Social Evening, Address by the President, at Royal Inst. 
29. Hull: Annual Meeting, at Owen Hall. 
Manchester: Social Gathering, at Milton Buildings. 


LITTLE NELL 


From a painting by F. W. Topham 
By permission of Mrs. Perugini 


